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The Church and Race Relations 


How far does the church itself practice the brotherhood it preaches? Several recent studies of church 
practice give a partial answer to the question. 


The Negro in Protestant Churches 


An over-all study of Protestant practice in race rela- 
tions in 17 major denominations was prepared by Frank 
S. Loescher of American Friends Service Committee as a 
doctoral dissertation at the University of Pennsylvania 
(unpublished). From 1908 to 1944 there was a great 
shift in the interest of Protestant churches in race rela- 
tions. From 1908 to 1929 these denominations adopted 
only six resolutions on race questions. But from 1940 
to 1944 they adopted about 100 on the subject. More- 
over, in the later period these show “a growing aware- 
ness of discrimination against Negroes” in many aspects 
of modern life. Almost a third of them are concerned 
with the practice of the church and its membership. Four 
denominations (Northern Laptist, Evangelical and Re- 
formed, Presbyterian U.S.A., and Protestant Episcopal) 
adopted resolutions “focusing on segregation in the 
churches themselves.” 


Certain aspects of segregation, over which Negroes are 
particularly concerned, are, however, conspicuous by their 
absence. Among these are restrictive covenants which 
keep Negroes from buying property in white areas; dis- 
crimination against Negroes in relief, public services, 
and in the armed forces; and the racial practices 
of denominational institutions. No denomination, Dr. 
Loescher found, had asked its own members to employ 
qualified Negroes in work usually barred to them or had 
recommended that its agencies include Negro representa- 
tives on their staffs or on boards of control. 

Dr. Loescher points out that “at least 90 per cent” 
of the Negro Protestants are in Negro denominations. 
About half a million are in Negro churches of the pre- 
dominantly white denominations in the Federal Council 
of Churches, with by far the largest number in the Metho- 
dist Church. Except in the South these Negro churches 
are usually included in regional and local denominational 
bodies, as well as in the national assemblies. In the 
Methodist Church, however, all the Negro churches are 
in the Central Jurisdiction which is represented at Gen- 
eral Conference but they do not take part in regional 
meetings. Presbyterian U.S.A. Negro churches in the 
South are organized in separate synods and presbyteries 
but not in the North. The United Presbyterian Church 
has one Negro Presbytery in Tennessee and one Negro 
congregation in Indiana Presbytery. [Both presbyteries 
are in the Second Synod where Negro delegates receive 


equal treatment with those from white churches. The 
Protestant [Episcopal Church has gone farthest in inte- 
grating Negro churches in regional organizations in the 
South. 

()f the denominations under consideration eight have 
very few Negro members. Several have declared that 
there should be no discrimination in conferences involv- 
ing dilferent racial groups. Some follow such a policy 
administratively without formal action. 

An inquiry about the participation of individuals from 
minority groups in church life was sent to the ministers 
of about 18,000 local churches in six communions : North- 
ern Baptist, Church of the Brethren, Congregational 
Christian, Evangelical and Reformed, Protestant Episco- 
pal, and United Presbyterian. A questionnaire was sent 
to the ministers who listed Negroes. Dr. Loescher esti- 
mates from the replies to these questionnaires that “only 
one-half of one per cent . . . of the Negro Protestant 
Christians of the United States worship regularly with 
fellow Christians of other races.” Usually, this occurs 
where there are only a few Negroes in a community, and 
there are only three or four Negroes in these churches. 
Negroes have their own churches in cities where they live 
in large numbers. In changing neighborhoods where both 
Negroes and whites live near a white church the atten- 
dance of Negroes is “almost invariably resisted.” 

*Non-southern” denominational colleges and universities 
were surveyed to see how many Negro students were en- 
rolled from 1939 to 1944 and for the academic year 1944- 
1945. Seventy of the 98 colleges replied. Sixty-two col- 
leges had 163 Negro students; 30 had had none. Only 
ten had had five or more Negro students during the entire 
period, Five had had from 11 to 30 students each. In 
1944-45 there were 81 Negro students; 37 colleges had 
no Negro students; only ten, three or more. Pennsyl- 
vania for instance, with the second largest Negro popu- 
lation outside the South has 18 church-controlled Protes- 
tant colleges and six that are “church-related.” Dr. 
L.oescher considers it doubtful whether “these 24 institu- 
tions in 1944-45 had ten Negro students.” 


The Local Church and Racial Issues 


Local councils of churches or ministerial associations 
in 14 communities in different parts of the country were 
asked hy the Federal Council's Commission on the Church 
and Minority Peoples to bring together a group of 
churchmen “to prepare a graduated list of things which 
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churches in that community could do in the next five years 
to promote better race relations locally.” The report of 
their replies was edited by Dr. H. Paul Douglass, director 
of Cooperative Field Research. The replies received rep- 
resented the opinions of 175 Americans working in com- 
mittees. They were predominantly white with “propor- 
tionate Negro representation in every case but two; 
with a smaller representation from Mexicans, Japanese 
and Chinese in this order.” The chief concern in the 
different cities varied. In San Antonio it was Negroes 
and Latin Americans, in Buffalo the European foreign 
groups. 

A\s a whole, Dr. Douglass comments, the replies “fall 
into a pattern whose focal points are clear.” These were: 

“1. Theological and Ethical Postulates. The father- 
hood of God and brotherhood of man, the ‘two great 
commandments’ and the golden rule are found to be prin- 
ciples which should govern racial relations... . 2 Affirma- 
tions of this type dominate nearly half the replies. . . 

“2. Postulates of Democracy. Men, irrespective of 
race, have natural rights... . The most frequently cited 
specifics under this head were fair employment practices 
and equal access to cultural opportunities. . . . Such affir- 
mations dominate about one-third of the replies... . 

“3. The Inherent Worth of the Human Person. About 
one-fifth of the replies appeared to hinge their doctrine 
of racial relations upon assertions of the sanctity of the 
individual man. .. . 

“4. No corresponding clear-cut doctrine of society 
emerges from the data.” 

Within these “basic groups of insights,” the editor 
found a “wide variety of . . . working axioms,” such as 
“(1) the moral law has equal authority over all men; 
(2) no special advantages may be granted and none de- 
nied on ground of color; (3) with every opportunity goes 
responsibility ; (4) the test of morality is action: ‘Be ye 
doers of the word, not hearers only.’” 

In general there is “wholesome self-criticism” from all 
sections of the country. The following are excerpts 
from different reports: 

“The church must... attack the cause of segrega- 
tion; . . . educate members in the principles of Christ; 

. and teach its people self-discipline .. . 

“The relevance of the church and the Christian con- 
science will become apparent to the extent that Christian 
action gives to Christian conscience the teeth to bite with 
practical effectiveness into the issues of the day. The 
Christian conscience is not an edict by the assembled 
clergy. It is the love of God in action.” 

The reports agree more closely on “the educational re- 
sponsibility of the church than on any other concrete as- 
pect of racial issues.” Among the recommendations, as 
might he expected, are the work of the minister, study 
courses, educational projects and planned interracial con- 
tacts. There are more “projects for the benefit of minori- 
ties” suggested than “two-side interracial exchanges.” 
“The minister is regarded as the natural and somewhat 
privileged vehicle of the radically Christian viewpoint.” 

Educational work should cover the whole church but 
“adults present the hardest problem since they have to 
he re-educated.” Dr. Douglass finds that the “most ad- 
vanced practices seek to secure significant interracial ex- 
periences for children’s, adolescents’ and women’s 
groups.” Projects that provide “face to face interracial 
contacts” are “widely approved as a matter of educational 
principle.” But “there is not much actual achievement 
to record except vacation schools and conferences of young 
people.” 


“Interracial exchanges” often begin with membership 
in ministerial associations. “Beyond that comes possible 
exchanges of pulpits or of choirs. . . . Less frequently 
come active joint-committee work, the exchange of speak- 
ers and professional visitors; then study projects involy- 
ing children and youth groups; then women’s groups, and 
finally mixed study and discussion groups of adults,” 
But “the area of positive accomplishment to relatively 
small. The educational program is provedly not well 
scheduled and no adequate methods for constructing a 
time-schedule or series of practical steps have yet been 
developed. A wide range of possibilities, varying in local 
applicability, has, nevertheless, been opened up . . . and 
the educational responsibility of the church with respect 
to race strongly approved under sanction of the basic 
Christian convictions.” 

These reports provided but little data about the inter- 
racial practices of individual churches. ‘This is_ partly 
due to the fact that the councils of churches replying to 
the inquiry were absorbed in community-wide activities, 
But “relatively few local churches feel near to racial 
problems. Of seventy-six Detroit churches questioned, 
fifty-five per cent said there were no Negroes resident 
and three-fourths that there were no churches of Negroes 
or other minority groups within the areas from which 
they draw the majority of their number. This is the 
consequence of the segregation of races in most cities 
which makes it possible for local churches to feel that 
the problem is not theirs.” 

There is general agreement “as to what ideally ought 
to be in the light of Christian guiding principles.” But 
few churches have actually achieved the goal of “church 
membership open to all groups in all churches.” 

In Washington, D.C., a few members of two Episco- 
pal churches, one white and one Negro, began meeting 
together in January, 1944, for fellowship and_ prayer. 
Gradually the individuals participating have become “less 
and less conscious” of race and more and more aware of 
“their oneness in Christ. They have learned to know one 
another well enough to talk frankly together.” An inter- 
denominational, interracial fellowship for worship month- 
ly with an interracial choir was set up by a small group 
working through the Washington l‘ederation of Churches. 
At the time the report was made about 100 people at- 
tended the week-day meetings and “many more” the 
worship services. The latter have been held “alternately 
in white and Negro churches” at the invitation of the 
controlling boards of the local churches. Washington also 
reports a vacation school “jointly supported by a white 
and a Negro congregation, attended by children of both 
races from the same neighborhood.” 

The really adventurous communities can find, as one 
report noted, “innumerable possibilities” for action. But 
few churches have gone that far. “It seems a fair gen- 
eralization from the data that in areas where Negroes 
are most numerous and the tradition of racial separation 
most definitely established, the tendency is for ministers 
only, on behalf of the churches, to indulge in interracial 
activities, as individuals serving on representative com- 
mittees. Border cities, too, like to work through com- 
mittees and within educational limits. Northern cities in- 
cline more to action on civic issues on a rather broad 
front.” It seems evident that “the churches working 
together incline much more definitely than single congre- 
gations do to forms of social action. Together they are 
more daring and decisive than they are separately.” 

In the majority of “full-fledged councils” of churches 
“the membership of Negro churches had been definitely 
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sought for many years, in many others, even when the 
way Was formally open, it had never been introduced. 
Consequently, several councils have recently, for the first 
time, become deliberately and effectively interracial.” 
Some councils now have interracial staffs and pay careful 
attention to staff relationships. 

Councils of churches may urge local churches to carry 
on educational programs. They may themselves under- 
take community-wide projects such as surveys of com- 
munity racial conditions. Equally important is the fact 
that the council is “a permanent channel of communica- 
tion between races and groups.” Action by an interra- 
cial committee of a council usually begins, it seems, with 
temporary projects; out of a series of these “a normal 
program of more or less regular activities evolves. The 
group now begins to recommend pronouncements in the 
sphere of race relations which the Council makes in be- 
half of the churches. It comes to act as a pressure group, 
agitating and exerting influence in efforts to improve 
conditions. .. . Whatever it does, its existence will assure 
that in all the representative and symbolic acts of the 
church the church’s interracial character shall find expres- 
sion. The clergy of the minority group take their place 
within the church's leadership, for example, in radio broad- 
casts or union services. The unity of the church is made 
manifest, despite its divisions including that of race.” 

Churches must cooperate with secular agencies if race 
problems are to be faced in a really comprehensive way. 
In some cases the secular community “puts the church to 
shame” in its concern for improved race relations. In 
some cities churches have taken the initiative in promoting 
civic action. There are four major fields in which the 
churches cooperate with other community agencies in this 
field: “maintenance of civil rights,” securing representa- 
tion for minority groups on policy-making bodies, “favor- 
able publicity,” and recognition of the “needs of the hu- 
man spirit.” In many issues the secular agency must 
take the responsibility for bettering conditions. But the 
church’s task is to “apply the ethical insight, to show the 
moral factors and to give the backing of mobilized Chris- 
tian sentiment.” 


Church Women Study Segregation 


“\ Study of Segregation and Discrimination” was 


made in 1945-46 by 95 local councils of church women 
in 30 states. It was presented to the National Assembly 
of the United Council of Church Women at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on November 13. Local councils were asked to 
“take a look” at their own communities “against the back- 
ground of the World Charter. ... A study guide on the 
World Charter and Your Community, made explicit some 
of the aspects of our common life which required investi- 
gation... .”” The questions asked in the study guide were 
“informal and suggestive, and were designed to stimulate 
thinking and discussion.” 

To the question, “What groups have the least oppor- 
tunity to participate in community life?” the replies were : 
Negroes 70, Mexicans 20, white newcomers 14, Jews 13, 
Orientals 11, foreign born 11, Indians 3. Forty-nine 
thought opportunities were increasing for these groups; 
five that they were decreasing. Two reported increasing 
opportunities for most minorities but decreasing ones for 
Jews. 

The employment situation was changing so rapidly from 
week to week during the period of the survey that many 
groups found it impossible to send in much information 
on their local situation. It was evident that there was 
“widespread discrimination” against Negroes, and to a 
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lesser extent against Mexicans and Jews. In the North- 
east, apparently, discrimination was not general, though 
it was practiced by some employers. One city reported 
that the real difficulty was “a complete ignorance” of the 
Negroes. In one state in the South 240 skilled and 
semi-skilled Negroes were refused unemployment benefits 
in a single week “because they refused to accept domestic 
jobs at low prices ($5 to $9 per week) offered in protest 
to higher wages denounced by housewives.” Negro and 
Mexican veterans were discriminated against in the same 
way as civilians. In the Middle West there was “a definite 
trend toward nondiscrimination.” 

On the question of basic civic rights a group in the 
Middle West found that “there is a tendency to hold 
Negro life at a lower value.” Another commented that 
in case of trouble between a white person and a Negro 
“the white person is generally given the advantage.” A 
Southern group listed the positive replies given by public 
officials and added that they doubted their sincerity. An- 
other noted that although Negroes had, legally, “equal 
rights of citizenship, public sentiment makes this equality 
inoperative.” Irom the Northeast came the comment 
that though Negroes had the legal right to hold office 
they “do not attempt to do so.” 

except in the South the schools were thought by most 
groups to be equally good for all children of the com- 
munity. In the Northeast and Middle West 44 out of 
56 reports considered school buildings equally good for 
all groups. The West and South were evenly divided on 
this point. Forty-five out of 54 replies from the North- 
east and West thought equipment was equally good and 
15 out of 23 from the Middle West, while the South was 
again evenly divided. Except in the South, most reports 
indicated that intercultural activities were provided for. 
But it seemed from the qualifying comments that the 
program was “at all stages of development in the different 
schools.” 

Most reports on clinics and public health services said 
that facilitics were inadequate for all groups but that the 
existing ones were “available to all without discrimina- 
tion.” Most of the councils felt that the needs of children 
were met “without regard to race, creed or nationality,” 
but that some types of care were lacking. 

To the question whether the churches of minority 
groups participated in the local interdenominational organi- 
zations 42 reports in the Northeast and Middle West said, 
Yes, and 22, No. The South was evenly divided and in 
the West 14 said Yes, and 11, No. The local councils of 
church women, it was stated, included representatives of 
minority groups in the great majority of cases, even in 
the the South. Except in the South, which was again al- 
most evenly divided, the great majority of the reports 
said that church groups were active “in relation to dis- 
advantages suffered by minorities” in their communities. 
There were qualifying answers to some of the replies to 
all these questions. 

Most of the groups reported that “some definite things” 
were being done. These were very similar to those listed 
by Dr. Douglass. A Middle Western Council of Church 
Women took the initiative in organizing a permanent 
Council on Human Relations as a result of the survey. 
There was general recognition of the “need for us to 
know each other better.” 


Minorities in the Congregational Christian Churches 


A survey of “The Participation of Racial and Minority 
Peoples in Congregational Christian Churches” was re- 
cently issued by the American Missionary Association, 
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Congregational Christian Board of Home Missions. In 
1944, 12 per cent of the churches with seven per cent of 
the membership were for “persons of non-Anglo-Saxon 
background.” There are 196 German churches, of which 
182 form the German Congregational Conference. These 
churches belong both to this and to the state Congrega- 
tional conferences. Of the 259 Negro churches 227 in 
the South are in “completely separate” Negro conferences. 
In the rest of the country the Negro churches are “largely 
integrated on the state and local levels with all other 
churches.” 


In January, 1945, the American Missionary Association 
asked 3,800 Congregational ministers known to be inter- 
ested in race relations about the racial and minority groups 
in their congregations. Three hundred and eighty-eight 
replies indicated that non-white persons were included 
in their congregations ; of these 123 churches were com- 
posed of Caucasians and Negroes, 65 of Caucasians and 
Japanese Americans, 46 of Caucasians and American In- 
dians, 29 of Caucasians and Chinese Americans, 9 of 
Caucasians and Mexicans, 2 of Caucasians and Puerto 
Ricans. ‘The remaining 114 were composed of Cauca- 
sians and two or more minority groups.” Thus, more 
than six per cent of all Congregational churches 
“have to some degree racially ‘mixed’ churches.” About 
half of them, however, are in five states: ‘ Massachusetts 
(63), Connecticut (45), California (33), New York (29), 
and Illinois (23).” 

Further data were secured from 189 “inclusive” 
churches in 31 states and the District of Columbia. City, 
town and rural parishes are represented, ranging in size 
from 35 to 2,300 members. There are 29 different com- 
binations of white and non-white groups. Two-thirds of 
them have non-white members and 150, or approximately 
four-fifths, “reported non-white individuals in attendance” ; 
29 have “on the average more than four non-white per- 
sons in attendance.” In 103 churches non-white individ- 
uals attend the church school, and in about 20 per cent 
more than four are enrolled. 

The majority of these churches are in small towns or 
“socially close-knit city neighborhoods” with only two or 
three non-white families. A number of others are in 
communities with a large transient population. In the 
latter case non-white participation is usually “intermittent 
and temporary.” 

Where non-white membership is “minimal” a favorable 
relationship exists between the two groups “on the 
whole.” Several churches report Negroes in the choir ; 
one a Negro Sunday school superintendent, and another 
a church school librarian. From a Connecticut commu- 
nity with only “a few Negroes” comes the comment that 
“all the churches are open to them... . The real division 
... is between Protestant English and French Catholics— 
both white.” 

Fourteen churches reported that they had ten or more 
non-white members. They were widely scattered over the 
country, except the South. Total memberships range 
from 60 to 1,700; one church had 105 non-whites. Ne- 
groes, Japanese Americans, Chinese Americans, Indians, 
Mexicans, and Koreans are included. Race relations in 
these churches are said to be “satisfactory” and “there 
appears to be no form of segregation in their racial 
practices.” 


Negro Theological Students 


A study of Negro students in schools of religion has 
recently been made by Howard University School of Re- 


ligion.t. A questionnaire was sent to all theological semi. 
naries and schools of religion, except Southern institutions 
where it was already known that there were no Negro 
students. In all, 85 questionnaires were sent out and 70 
schools replied. 

In 1942 there were 248 Negro theological students; 
in 1946, 327. In 1942, 106 (43 per cent) were studying 
in white institutions and 142 (57 per cent) in Negro in. 
stitutions. In 1946 the proportion of Negro students in 
white seminaries had decreased slightly—138 or 42.2 per 
cent. In the latter year 31 white seminaries (13 different 
denominations and seven interdenominational schools) 
had 77 Negro students for the B.D. degree, 41 for higher 
degrees, and 17 unknown. Four had ten or more: Boston 
University School of Theology (20), Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology (11), Union Theological Seminary, 
New York (19), and Western Theological Seminary (10), 
The only Southern seminary in this list is Union Theo- 
logical (Presbyterian U.S.) in Richmond with five gradu- 
ate students. 


Almost half the students (67) in white seminaries came 
from the South, in addition to three from the District of 
Columbia and one each from Maryland, Missouri and 
West Virginia. Most of the students from Georgia, 
South Carolina, Virginia and North Carolina were in 
Negro schools; those from Alabama were almost evenly 
divided between white and Negro schools. ‘Texas and 
Pennsylvania sent more to white than to Negro schools. 
New York state with 17 students had none enrolled in 
Negro schools of religion.” The Baptists had the largest 
number of students—120 out of 327. Of these 53 were 
in white schools, Methodist students were almost evenly 
divided—31 out of 66 in white schools. Twenty of the 
27 Presbyterians were in white seminaries. 


Of the 136 college graduates in white schools only 
cight were in institutions that are not accredited by the 
American Association of Theological Schools. Of those 
attending Negro seminaries, 99, or 52 per cent, were in 
accredited ones. Gammon and Howard are the only ac- 
credited Negro theological seminaries. It is estimated 
that there is about one man in training for the ministry 
to 41 Negro churches and to 17,300 Negro church mem- 
bers. In 1945 “one student graduated per 157 Negro 
churches or one man per 65,800 Negro church members.” 


Archbishop of York on Minorities 


On December 4 the Archbishop of York made a 
vigorous plea in the House of Lords for the British gov- 
ernment to concern itself with the civil and religious 
rights of minorities under any international agreements 
to which it was a party. He felt that there would be real 
value “if a place was found in the proposed Charter or 
Bill of Human Rights for a declaration insisting on the 
civil and religious freedom of individuals and minorities. 
It would express a standard to which civilized nations 
were expected to conform.” A debate on the subject 
followed his presentation. In his reply the Lord Chan- 
cellor declared that “the government hoped that the sys- 
tem of the declaration of international human rights would 
be effective.” The government, he said, would like to 
see machinery created to which appeals could be made 
in case of need. (London Times, December 5, 1946). 


1“Negro Students in Schools of Religion,” Research in Negro 
Washington, 


Religious Life (Research Memorandum No. 1). 
D.C., Howard University School of Religion, 1946, 
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